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London, November, 1794. 
GENTLEMEN, | 


HAVE only confidence to hope, that theſe 

Remarks may elicit ſomething more lumi- 
nous and uſeful from the opinions of others. 
I was induced to lay them before you by the 
peruſal, in a publick newſpaper, of a Letter, 
which I ſhall take the liberty to tranſcribe, and 
ſubjom by way of poſtſcript to this. The 
Author has there made ſome reflections on a 
ſubject, which very juſtly “ appears to him of 
conſiderable importance to the welfare of 
foctety.” I could with he had employed his 
obſervation and his pen ſtill further upon it; as 
it would afford ample ſcope for the one, and 
evidently derive much benefit from the other. 


Though he clearly ſpeaks from what he 
feels, I wonder that his feelings were not acted 
upon fir/t by the objects immediately under his 

B eye 
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eye in his own country ; and that he ſhould have 
travelled as far as Ruſſia beſore he had been 
„induced to examine with attention the 
policy of impoſing, as we do, a firict Celi- 
bacy on all the Fellows of the Colleges in our 
two Unroerſities.” He does not ſeem to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the origin of this 
old cuſtom : or at leaſt he argues as if he 
judged to be a ſecondary cauſe, that which 1s, 
in fact, the only foundation of it. After pro- 
poſing a variety of as reaſonable ſolutions of this 
difficulty, as ſo wnrcaſonable a ſubject admits 
of, he adds, not as a momentous, but as a 
caſual queſtion, © Or do we, in this important 
buſineſs, blindly follow the abſurd prejudices 
of our forefathers in favour of an unmarried 


Clergy and Monaſtick inſtitutions ?” 
This laſt query, Gentlemen, implies the 


true and primary cauſe of the abridgement of 
the liberty of this very reſpectable order of 
men: and it ſtill exiſts the grand cauſe alſo of 
the continuance of this unreaſonable reſtric- 
tion. 

The Colleges having been founded when the 
Roman Catholick was the religion“ of the 
country, the Fellows were enjoined to con- 


* The Reformation was begun in England in 1334. Every 
College in Cambridge was founded before that. æra, except 
Trinity in 1546—Emmanuel in 1584—and Sidney in 1598. 
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( 8) 
tinue in a ſtate of Celibacy, not becauſe they 
were deſtined to be the guardians and pro- 
moters of philoſophy and religion, but becauſe 
they were ordered to be Eccleſiaſticks, or, at 
leaſt, Divines. 

The laws which forbid an honeſt man to 
marry, under the penalty of forfeiting all the 
real property he has in the world, though ſup- 
poſed Catholick ſome. centuries paſt, are, in 
theſe times, ſurely liable to exception. 


Yes; the wiſdom of modern ages has cor- 
rected this unjuſtifiable perverſion of the laws 
of nature, reaſon, and revelation. The policy 
of the reformed and civiliſed countries of Eu- 
rope and America revolt from the idea of the 
tyrannical injunction of Celibacy upon any ſet 
of men; and with the ſame horror, as from 
the inhuman practice of depriving men of the 
corporal powers of matrimony. 


Why, Gentlemen, ſhould there ſtill remain 
to cover the ſurface, and incumber the original 
and true poſſeſſors of the earth, ſuch mterſti- 
tial beings as Eunuchs, Monks, and Fellows 
of Colleges, who are by compulſion bachelors ? 
It is ſuppoſing vacuums in nature, which do not 
exiſt. Whether even Sir Iſaac Newton's pro- 
feſſion, or rather confeſſion, did him any cre- 
dit, 1s certainly only problematical at beſt. 
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Who would believe, that England ſhould 
retain to the laſt the moſt arbitrary canon of 
the Roman Catholick diſcipline ? Becauſe the 
Scripture orders him to be the huſband of one 
wife---why ſhould the laws of England allow 
ſuch an affectation of mock piety to ſubſiſt 
under their influence, and ſuffer the Fellow of 
a College to be denied even that one ?---and 
that too, only becauſe he is a Fellow of a 
College, or a Member of a Clerical 'Body, 
ſecular or regular. 


The Prieſt is the very character whom the 
Conſtitution encourages with diſtinguiſhed 
honours, immunities, and privileges; what 
reaſon then can there be, that the perſon bear- 
ing that character (as moſt of the Fellows do,) 
ſhould be reſtrained within ſuch limits as are 
not preſcribed to any other ſubject within the 
dominions ? 

The favourers of this deſpotick law fay,--- 
This reſtriction, from a natural right, might be 
an evil if it were 700 far extended: but the 


numbers who ſuffer by 1t bear ſo ſmall a pro- 
portion to the whole body of his Majeſty's ſub- 


jects, that the evil is not felt by the kingdom 


at large, and therefore need not be accounted 


one. Part of this argument I allow, viz. that 


whatever be the number of thoſe who are thus 


abridged of their natural right, (be it one or 
two 


| 
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two thouſand,) it is very ſmall indeed, com- 
pared with the number of inhabitants of this 
populous ifland, 


The leſs the number, however, the greater 
the evil appears to the ſufferers themſelves. 
Befides, the number of thoſe who have been 
burnt at the flake in this kingdom, and of thoſe 
who have been emaſculated in others, bears but 
a ſmall proportion to the whole human race. 
Such I will leave as the general anſwer to this 


argument. 


We will now conſider it particularly. You, 
who are adyocates for Celibacy in others, judge 
from your own apathy, or your own habits, 
of the unimportance of this excluſion. I 
truſt, however, that you have general ſenſibi- 
lity enough to be convinced, and candour 
enough to acknowledge, that the temporal 
happineſs of individuals, where it may reaſou- 


ably, ought to be conſulted. 


You, Gentlemen, ſhould not arrogate to 
yourſelves the power or privilege to decide, 
whether matrimony would promote the happi- 
neſs of others. In charity, leave them their 
option ; whether you yourſelves prefer matri- 
mony, or not. Allowing them the power to 
commit it, does not impoſe on them the 
neceſſity of incurring it. 

N Now 
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Now I would aſk, why theſe Socii, or 
Fellows, were by their founders ordered to pro- 
feſs Divinity, almoſt to the excluſion of the 
other ſciences? Until the advocates for Ce- 
Iibacy produce a better, this reaſon will ſtand 
good :---It was a wiſe proviſion of the founders, 
for the ſupply of fit and able Miniſters of the 
Church. Theſe devout perſonages, well aware 
how much the exiſtence and proſperity of 
Religion depend upon the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of its paſtors, and as well aware how 
much wiſdom and goodneſs are promoted and 
preſerved by the aid of literature and philoſo- 
phy, have very prudently judged, that they 
whoſe minds have been moſt plentifully ſtored 
with the fruits of ſtudy and meditation, hold 
out the greateſt reaſon for hope, that they wall 
themſelves exhibit the brighteſt examples of 
the excellence of the life preſcribed by the 
Goſpel which they are deſtined to preach. 
But in this reaſon, Celibacy has no greater 
claim to preference than Matrimony has. 


It has been objected to thoſe Fellows of the 
Colleges, who have expreſſed their wiſh that 


this reſtriction were relaxed, that THEY are 


only mortified and diſappointed by the Veto 
under which they are reſtrained :---that they 
only grumble becauſe they are not admitted to 


(what is generally affirmed to be) the cordial 
comfort 


5 


comfort of private life, and an indefeaſible 
right of man---allowed by the policy of the 
country and recommended by the wiſdom of 
the inſpired writings---the holy ſtate of Wed- 
lock. 

It has alſo been objected againſt them, that 
they wi/fully and deliberately admit themſelves 
into theſe Societies; and for three, or twice 
three years, voluntarily ſubmit to their rigid 
diſcipline : and this too, in hopes of being at 
laſt rewarded with the honours and emoluments 
which are held out to them, at the ſame time 
conſcious of the conditions upon Which they 
are to enjoy them.* | 


It is further objected to them, that after all 
this, x hen they have obtained the object which 
they have been ſo long ſoliciting; when they 
are enjoying all the emoluments, and indulg- 
ing in the luxuries which the ſituation affords, 
even hen they ungratefully and unreaſonably 
complain of the hardſhips under which they 
labour ;---condemn the folly of the founders 
who gave them laws, the inadvertence of the 


* The Gentlemen mean the young men ſhould follow Cicero's 
advice, yiz. Sunm quiſque noſcat ingenium; acremque ſe et 
bonorum et vitiorum judicem præbeat: ne ſcænici, plus quam 
nos videantur habere prudenti : illi enim non optimas, fed ſibi 
accommodatiſſimas fabulas eligunt. Ad quas igitur res aptifhmi 
erimus, in iis potiſſumum elaborabimus. C1c. bs Orr. i. 34. 


legiſlature, 
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legiſlature, which ſuffers them till to remain 
m force, and their own unlucky ſtars which 
have determined them to ſubmit to, and 
ſhackle themſelves in ſuch chains, and com- 
pelled them, at length, to endure, and abide 
under, their ſeverity. 

Theſe, too, Gentlemen, are dwelt upon as 
plauſible arguments, and therefore require 
an anſwer. If the reſtriction in itſelf, as I 
contend it is, be contrary to Reaſon, Nature, 
and Revelation, hat is, itſelf, an anſwer to 
this ſpecious objection. But we will, for a 
moment, if poſſible, ſuppoſe this Popiſh law to 


be admiſſible; it may, nevertheleſs, in ſome 


Inſtances be objeRionable : and I ſhall prove it 


to be ſo in the preſent. 
The Fellows are condemned for complain- 


ing of hardſhips---firſt, which they feel in their 
own perſons ;---ſecondly to which they have 
voluntarily ſubmitted ;---and, thirdly, which 
they do not avoid by reſignation. The prize, 
which 1s offered to the induſtrious youth of 
our Univerſities,---a Fellowſhip, and a ſhare 
in the government, honours, and emoluments 
of the moſt learned and honourable ſocieties 
in the world; his prize is ſuch as attracts the 
notice and ambition, as ſtimulates the zeal and 
ardour only of the moſt exalted and generous 
minds among our youth. The ſplendor of 

the 
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the honour ſo catches, perhaps dazzles their 
ſight, that they then either overlook or deſpiſe 


the hard/bips which the acquiſition impoſes : 


they aim only at the crown, without conſider- 
ing its weight. 
Beſides, what is the hardſhip of which they 


complain? It is a hardſhip, which is felt only 


when it is impoſed ; neither can it be conceived 
but by thoſe only who actually labour under it. 
It is a bar to a mode of happineſs, which, 
though common, though neceſſary to men of 
a certain age, yet, perhaps, never entered the 
heart of a young man to conceive. If he be 
grave and ftudious, he has the wiſdom of paſt 
ages within his reach :---it he be lively, active, 
fond of bodily exerciſes, he is never at a loſs 
for a partner in his amuſements. He finds, in 
the companions of his own age, all the grati- 


fications which his temper and his preſent views 


demand. Some ſcheme 1s always ready for 
the next day's occupation, And---if he be 
vicious and debauched, it is a melancholy con- 


feſſion, but we muſt allow, that he has not 


far to go, before he can gratify every paſſion 
of which his voluptuous ſenſes are ſuſcep- 
tible. 

Hence, then, Gentlemen, to the ſpecies of 
enjoyment and ſociety, to which I now ſolicit 
your attention and favour, he is a total ſtran- 

0 ger: 
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ger: his nature does not comprehend it. How 
can he reconcile to himſelf the dull notion 
of domeſtick comfort ?---the quiet and ſober 
Joys of a huſband ? He, therefore, voluntarily 
and deliberately ſubſcribes to the prohibition 
of what he is not at all ſenſible can affect his 


happineſs. 


Some young men, I repeat, may not be re- 
ſtrained, either by the laws of their country or 
their religion, from gratifying the paſſions, 
whoſe power every one is frec to acknowledge, 
though the advocate for Celibacy may have had 
ſtrength to overcome, ſhould he feel them. 
They may indulge, perhaps, without any other 
ſhame than that of appearing to be aſhamed, or 
of being backward to confeſs their indulgence ; 
and without any other fear, than that of ſuf- 
fering from the conſequence of it. 


Though theſe things may fit eaſy on a 
young man, yet we know, Gentlemen, that 
this is far from being the caſe (let it be ſaid to 
the honour of the age, and of the perſons 
among whom we live,) with thoſe further 
advanced in years and diſcretion. Their re- 
ſpect for the opinions of their country, and 
the precepts of their religion, increaſes and 
improves as they approach nearer to that period 
of life in which domeſtict happineſs becomes 

the 


5 
the deareſt object of the greater part of man- 
kind. 

Thus, they who labour under this unhappy 
reſtriction, never come to a ſenſe of its ſeve- 
rity and cruelty, until they are ſo hampered 
and ſhackled in the toils of it, that it is im- 
poſſible for them to eſcape. Beſides, the 
larger part, perhaps nineteen out of twenty, of 
theſe Gentlemen, are in Holy Orders, and 
therefore a change of their profeſſion, were 
they to deſire it, is impoſſible; and ſuch 
change could effect, at moſt, only a greater 
connivance at illicit indulgence.“ 

The reſt of the world are very much like 
the candidates for our Fellowſhips. The reſt 
of the world, becauſe they do not feel experi- 
mentally the galling fetters of theſe prohibi- 
tory laws, do not even hint upon this matter; 
and therefore do not decide in conſequence of 
the concluſions of their reaſon, when they 
cenſure our youth for voluntarily ſubmitting 


* Cicero ſeems to have conſidered the caſe before us: viz. 
« Qui igitur, ad nature ſuz non vitioſe genus, confilium vivendi 
omne contulerit, is conſtantiam teneat (id enim maxime decet)- 
mfs forte ſe intellexerit erraſſe in deligendo genere vite. Quod fi 
acciderit (poteſt autem accidere) facienda morum inſtitutorumque 
mutatio eſt, Eam mutationem, fi tempora adjuvabunt, facilius 
commodiuſque faciemus : fin minus, ſenſim pedetentimque faci- 
enda. Commutato autem genere vitæ, omni ratione curandum 
eſt, ut id bono conſilio feciſſe videamur,” Cic. de Off i. 33. 
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to the rigour of our laws; and when made 
Fellows of Colleges, like the reſt of the world, 
they complain of what Hey do bodily and indi- 
vidually feel; they cry out as ſoon as the edge 
of theſe ſtatutable inſtruments acts againſt 
them : inſtruments which, though they cut 
not like ſteel, do ſtill a more barbarous office--- 
they penetrate the very ſoul, and ſever from 
them the half of their enjoyments ;---they 
diſturb the compoſure of their minds, and 
enervate the vigour of their health. Theſe 
men may want common ſenſe ; but they who 
ſay they are without excuſe for diſſatisfaction, 
want the common feelings of humanity. 

Making allowance, then, (if ignorance can 
ever be excuſed,) for this ignorance in our 
youth of the conditions to which they facitiy 
ſubmit ;---zacitly indeed! for how ſhould they 
know what it is they abjure, when they have 
never ſeen the ſtatutes (which I beheve 1s al- 
ways the caſe) before they ſwear to obſerve 


them? Making allowance then, I ſay, for 


their inexperience, let us next ſuppoſe that 
they are not only made fully acquainted with 
the rigour of the ſtatute, but even that they 
begin really to conceive why, or in what ſenſe 
the ſtatute is "rigorous : ſurely, every unpre- 


judiced man will confeſs, how great reſolution 
is requiſite for a young man to reje& them, 


when 
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when the honour and emoluments of a Fel- 
lowſhip are tendered to his acceptance, to 
refuſe the reward which his friends have edu- 
cated him purpoſely to obtain; and to which his 
own ambition (under heir guidance and in- 
citement) has pointed as the prize of all his 
exertions. He however ſubmits, in hopes, 
perhaps, that he ſhall not fee/ the oppreſſion, 
or that he may not long have occaſion to en- 
dure it. 

A melancholy reflection indeed! that the 
unwiſe deſignation of his guardians, and the 
witleſs inexperience of his youth, ſhould have 
deſtined him to have ſolicited, for ſo many 
years, what he cannot at laſt accept, without 
ſacrificing what 1s looked upon as one of the 
firſt privileges ſecured to man in ciuiliſed ſociety, 
(in conſideration of what he gives up to that 
ſociety,) without profeſſing an apathy or in- 
ability, of which the world thinks it diſhonour- 
able to be ſuſpected.“ | 

It 


* Gentlemen ſhould permit Cicero to apologiſe for the young 
men in this caſe. © Imprimis autem conſtituendum eſt, quos nos 
et quales efſe velimus, et in quo genere vite : que deliberatio 
eſt omnium difficillima : ineunte enim adoleſcentià, cum eft max- 
ima imbecillitas animi, tum id ſibi quiſque genus ætatis degendæ 
conſtituit, quod maxime adamavit, itague ante implicatur aliquo 
certo genere curſuque vivendi, quam potuit, quid optimum Met, 

Plerumque autem, parentum præceptis imbuti ad 


coriem n moremque deducimur: alii multitudinis 


judicio 
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It is further argued, in favour of this anti- 
chriſtian ſtatute, that the Gentlemen in the 
Army cannot marry with better proſpects of 
matrimonial happineſs, than the Fellows of 
Colleges. This may be true, or it may not; 
it makes nothing againſt this queſtion. The 
Gentlemen of the Army may marry, if they 
pleaſe, without forfeiting thereby their means 
of ſubſiſtence. It is only againſt the 7gHriction 
that I am arguing.* I am not contending that 
all Fellows of Colleges ſhould marry, but that 
they may have the power to do it, and ſtill, 
like Officers in the Army, retain what by their 
induſtry and genius they may have acquired. 
I truſt that heir prudence is as ſufficient a 


judicio ſeruntur, queque major: parti pulcherrima videantur, ea 
maxime exoptant : xonnull tamen felicitate quadam, five Boni- 
tate Nature, five parentum diſciplinà rectam vite ſecuti ſunt 
viam. Cic. de Off: i. 31. 


* « The decay of the military ſpirit among the Italians was ma- 
nifeſt from their diſuſe of duelling, the moſt refined method of 
executing private revenge, and from ſubſtituting in place of it 
the more artful but cowardly practice of poiſoning. Their taſte 
was in like manner varied according to this alteration of their 
circumſtances; and the people began to reliſh thoſe ludicrous 
deſcriptions of low life and licentious manners, which we meet 
with in the Tales of Boccace, and many other writers, entirely | 
repugnant to the gravity and decorum of former times, and 
which appear to have taken their origin from the Monks, in con- 
ſequence of diſpoſitions and habits which their conflrained and 


 wnnatural ſituation had a tendency to produce.” Or. of R. 


P-. 103, 
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ſecurity from the danger of committing ma- 
trimony abſurdly, as that of any other ſet 
of Gentlemen in the kingdom. 

But the aim both of thoſe who maintain 
the wiſdom and godlineſs, and of thoſe who 
maintain the impolicy and impiety of this 
law, is, I have no doubt, the good of the 
kingdom at large, and of the Univerſity in 
particular. I will therefore candidly allow, 
that this ſcheme of permitting 'Fel/ows of 
Colleges to marry, which the Maſters of Col- 
leges are permitted to do, has one difficulty 
attending it, which it may not be an eaſy 
matter to remedy effectually and completely. 
---It may be ſaid, I am a bad advocate; becauſe 
I produce arguments for my adverſaries to dreſs 
againſt me. Be it ſo: but it will be proved, 
I truſt, that I am an advocate for policy and 
bumanity. 

In Colleges there is certainly not room 
for wives, and the conſequence of them--- 
families.” The Maſters being not forbidden 
the privilege of Matrimony, are accordingly 
provided with accommodations adequate to the 
comfortable, and even the ſuperb maintenance 
of a houſehold. But they are not expected, 
and certainly would not be willing to tranſact 
the whole buſineſs of their Societies. 

Here 
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Here then, Gentlemen, is the real difficulty, 
If the Fellows are all married, they can- 
not come. Who muſt then be the ſhepherds 
of this unruly flock ? It certainly muſt never 
be intruſted to the mercenary negligence of 
hirelings. This is the prop on which reſts 
every thing that has the appearance of reaſon 
on the fide which I oppoſe. But this appear- 
ance, I think, may be extinguiſhed. 

The preſent ſyſtem of academical diſcipline, 
or, perhaps, the preſent eſtabliſhed form of 
the Univerſity, could not ſubſiſt, we are told, 
were matrimony conceded to the Fellows. 
To this I anſwer, fewer Fellows, were it con- 
ceded, would reſide; much fewer than do at 
preſent : many would marry and ſettle in the 
country. The conſequence then of this change 
in their place of refidence is the matter to be 
conſidered : for I will, for the inſtant, ima- 
gine, that the peculiar emoluments neceſſarily 
attached to reſidence may induce a certain 
portion of the Fellows to reſide; ſufficient, 
together with the Maſter, to tranſact all the 
buſineſs, and maintain all the diſcipline of 
the Society. 

Thoſe who would marry if they could, pro- 
mote the benefit and diſcipline of their reſpec- 
tive Societies, as refidents, in no other manner, 
if they are not Tutors, than by the example 

which 
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which they exhibit to the Undergraduates of 
ſtudiouſneſs and good conduct. All, then, that 
would be loſt to the Univerſity by their reſi- 
dence in the country would be their exam- 
ple.* 


How then is the loſs of theſe examples to 
be ſupplied? By the more conſtant and uni- 
form attendance, and inſpection into the wel- 
fare of the Society, which might be given by 
a Tutor, who is (like the Maſter) allowed to 
be married, and living the whole year within 
the walls of the College. 


But it may be aſked, where is he to find 
room for a Family? I anſwer, in the rooms 
left vacant by the Fellows retired with their 
Wives. But it may be faid, will a Maſter 
and a Tutor be competent to the whole ma- 
nagement of the concerns of the Society? It 
does not follow that every other Fellow 20700 
marry and retire, becauſe he may do it. It 
may anſwer the purpoſe and inclinations of 
ſome to continue ſingle and reſident. Or, a 
Fellow who is married, and lives in the town, 

may come without any great inconvenience 


* Which would be a very great acquiſition to the village in 
which they might be placed. I will not dwell Bere, but will 
preſently notice more particularly the manifeſt benefit to be 
derived to a pariſh from the family of a reſident Miniſter, greater 
than from the ſolitary, inconſtant, and irregular appearance of a 
haſty Curate, perhaps oncesa week, 
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to himſelf or the College, and give his lec- 
tures in. the Hall, as Mr. Vince has done for 
years. 
The cuſtom of the Tutor, as ſuch, giving 


Lectures, is an innovation upon the rules of 


the Societies: -( Hat is the office of the Lec- 


turers)---diſcipline, and the inſpection of the 
accounts of their Pupils, is their only flabutable 
duty. Should they decline giving Lectures, 
they will have more leiſure and opportunity 
to aſſiſt the Maſter, and alleviate the fatigues 


of his office. 


The moſt induſtrious Graduates reſident in 
the Univerſity, (it is, perhaps, too obvious to 
need to be particularly mentioned, ) are thoſe 
who are either married, and not ręſident in Col- 


lege, or who give publick Lectures to the 


Univerſity; and whoſe emoluments depend 
upon their induſtry, and the populanity of their 
Lectures. 

The publick Lectures at preſent given by 
Mr. Vince, Profeſſors Harwood, Fariſh, Wol- 
laſton, and Hey, require greater application 
in the Lecturers, and are attended more regu- 
larly and more eagerly by the Pupils, than 
any College Lectures given by any reſident 
and unmarried Tutor in the Univerſity. And 
the reaſons for this are obvious. What greater 
motives to render their Lectures worth at- 

tending 
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tending can exiſt, than what operate upon 
ſome of theſe Gentlemen? A Wife and a 
Family call upon them for proviſion and pro- 
tection. And, which is of great moment, 
the Pupils attend in preference the Lectures 
upon that ſcience to which their taſte and 
future profeſſion naturally introduce them.--- 
At preſent, a young man muſt be a mathema- 
tician, or need be nothing.“ 


If, then, a wife and a family are incentives 
to induitry, a wife and a family may be pleaded 
as arguments in fayour of Matrimony in any 
caſe, and for the abolition of all injunctions 
upon Celibacy in ours. And it does not ap- 
pear that ſuch a change in the condition of the 


Tutor will at all operate to the diſadvantage 
of the Pupil. 


* © [pfi autem genere quam perſonam velimus à noſtra volun- 
tate proficiſcitur. Itaque ſe alii ad Philoſophiam, alii ad Jus 
Civile, alii ad Eloquentiam applicant : ipſarumque virtutum in 
alid alius mavult excellere. Admodum autem tenenda ſunt ſua 
cuique, non vitioſa, ſed tamen propria, qud facilius decorum 
illud, quod querimus retineatur. Sic enim eſt faciendum, ut 
contra univerſam naturam nihil contendamus ; ci tamen conſer- 
vata, propriam naturam ſequamur : ut etiam 0 ſint alia graviora 
atque meliora, tamen nos ſtudia, r nature regula, metia- 
mur: negue enim attinet repugnare nature, nec quidgeam ſegui 
quod affequi non queas.” Cic. de Off. L. i. S. 31, 32. 

Any Gentleman who takes the trouble to look over what 7 
have written, will be in ſome meaſure ſatisfied for it by reading 
the 31ſt, 32d, 33d, and 34th Sections of Cie. Of. L. i. 
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But it is objected. The Succeſſion would 
be very much retarded by extending the per- 
miſſion of Matrimony to the Fellows.” That, 
I believe, is not the caſe in any great degree. 
It will be found, upon calculation, that not 
one in ten of the Fellows vacate merely by be- 
ing married. They in general marry becauſe 
they have a Provifion for a Family: and that 
Provifion would vacate their Fellowſhips, though 
they did not marry. 


It may, perhaps, be alledged, that ſome few 
make imprudent connections, without ſuch a 
Proviſion. Upon whom, then, can the emo- 
luments of a Fellowſhip be better beſtowed, 
than upon a poor Cletgyman? When would 
he rejoice ſo much in the acceſſion to a living 
and an increaſe of income, as when he ſhall 
have the greateſt need of it? when he ſhall 


have a numerous offspring to educate ? 


And whom will he thus exclude from the 
Fellowſhip, which he retains for the ſupport 
of his Family? Some one or other---for it can- 
not be previouſly determined whom, becauſe 
his Fellowſhip will be filled up by free election: 
ſome one or other, who probably has not a 
Family to ſupport. 


But again. Perhaps there are now a 
young men in the ſame ſpace of time ſent to 
the ſame 3 which may have, as intice- 

ments 
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ments to them to enter info it, twenty Fel- 
lowſhips, which may all be likely to be vacated 
once in forty years.---Let us alter this ſtate- 
ment, and ſay, that in conſequence of the 
allowance of Matrimony to theſe twenty 
Fellows, their F ellowſhips, inſtead of being 


all vacated once in forty years, will only be 


vacated once in . 


In that caſe, how many leſs than forty 
young men will be ſent in the ſame ſpace of 
time to be Candidates for theſe twenty Fel- 
lowſhips ?---Let us ſuppoſe ten leſs. What 
then becomes of theſe ten? Are they loſt to 
{ociety, becauſe their deſtination in life may 
be changed? becauſe they are not ſent to 
College? and, therefore, have not the chance 
of being ſometime made Fellows of a College, 
whether they may be deſerving of the honour, 


or not ? 


And what becomes of the emoluments 
which they have not obtained? Are they 
worſe diſpoſed of, becauſe they are indulged 
to a perſon who zs really Fellow of a College: 
who has certainly deſerved them? and who 
has a Family to ſupport with them ? 


I have not ſeen the Preamble to the Act of 


Parliament permitting Matrimony to the Heads 
of Colleges in the Univerfity of Oxford; nor 
am I informed how far the Heads may have 

taken 
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taken advantage of it. Nevertheleſs, there 
can be no doubt, but that the prudent reaſons 
tor ſuch permiſſion therein delivered by the 
wiſdom of the Legiſlature, would equally 
apply to the wiſdom of precluding the Fe//aws 
of Colleges from adopting the ſame unnatural 
incitement to Vice, abrogated by that Act. 


And further. Allow the Succeſſion to be 
retarded :---let the number of admiffions on 
that account be a little diminiſhed. The 
conſequence will be, that the Societies, in- 
ſtead of being governed by young, will be 
governed by older men. Surely, that is no 


ſolid objection to the change: particularly, 


when theſe older men will have greater mo- 
tives (as Fathers) to ſupport the credit and 
popularity of themſelves and the Societies, 
than theſe younger men now have, who are 
ſuppoſed to have no ſuch motives. 


But, allowing this unmerciful reſtriction to 


be done away ;---allowing, alſo, that the Indi- 


viduals, the Colleges, the Univerſity, the 
Kingdom at large, will benefit by the heredi- 
tary privilege of Matrimony being made com- 
mon to the Fellows, with the reſt of their 
tellow-ſubjects : it is ſtil] argued by thoſe who 
arc averſe to change at all events, that this 
alleviation implies an alteration, and that al- 
teration may induce a reverſion of the Statutes 


of 
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of our Colleges, and of the Univerſity ;-- 
that a reverſion is not wanted ;---that the 
minds of men are already too much agitated 
to leave leiſure and ſteadineſs ſufficient to 
make ſuch improvements ;---and that the 
preſent juncture is, of all, the moſt improper 
the moſt cnitical---the moſt dangerous. 


In anſwer to this, I ſay, that the unquiet- 
| neſs of the times, as far as the Univerſity is 
concerned, and the derangement of their at- 
tention to its proper ſubjects in the Members 
of the Univerſity, 1s much, if not entirely, 
owing to the conſtrained ſtate of Celibacy, 
againſt which we are contending. Had the 
Gentlemen, of whom it is complained that 
they are endeavouring to derange the uni- 
formity, and interrupt the ſober and orthodox 
proceedings of the Univerſity---had they Wives 
and Families to engage their attention, they 
would be full as well employed, at leaſt, as 
they now are in their ſceptical ſpeculations, 
whether they relate to College Diſcipline, 
Politicks, or Divinity. 

But ſomething more may ſtill be urged re- 
ſpecting the ſituation of theſe Gentlemen, 
who thus trouble the peacetul and unvaried 
tenor of the thoughts of the Members of our 
Senate. They are found not only among the 
unmarried, but in the greateſt number among 

thoſe, 
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thoſe, who are not peculiarly and diſtinctly 
buſied in the Government and Diſcipline of 
our Societies. 


The mind of man, you know, Gentlemen, 
muft be occupied; fo far it is ſubſervient to 
neceſſity, but no further. It will ſele& for its 
occupation that ſubject, to which his intereſt 
or his predilection ſhall direct it. And to 
what can we imagine the mind of a Fellow of 
a College will have recourſe for relaxation in 
thofe hours, in which variety is almoſt neceſ- 
fary to our exiſtence? A Fellow of a Col- 
lege, who has nothing but books for his buſi- 
neſs---books for his amuſement---and bookith 
men for his companions ? who has nothing to 
look torward to; beyond all theſe, but a Liv- 
ing and a Wite? For I am now ſpeaking of 
thoſe who by chance, or by other means, are 
excluded from the actual buſineſs of the So- 
ciety, and from any expectation of ever being 
employed in it as Tutors. 


If the orthodox ſtudies of the Univerſity--- 
the future Living, or the future Wite, do not 
employ all his meditations, what 1s left for 
him but ſpeculations which may do no good to 
bim, but great injury to the peace and gravity of 
the Unroerfity. 

Look round you, Gentlemen, (for I ſhall 
frequently repeat it,) and examine whether 

the 
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the diſaffected among you be not unmarried, 
be not the non-regentes in their reſpective Col- 
leges? What then can be urged as a reaſon- 
able objection to giving hem their liberty, and 
treeing yourſelves from ſo troubleſome an incum- 
brance ® In ſhort, I will not heſitate to affirm, 
that in general the unquiet and diſſatisfied 
tempers, both here and in the kingdom at large, 
Auctuate in the breaſts of unmarried men, be their 
departments in life ecclefiaftical or civil.“ 


Once again, Gentlemen. Caſt your eyes 
over that part of the country with which 
you are beſt acquainted. Obſerve there the 4 
characters, modes of life, and the Congre- | 
gations of the different orders of the Clergy 
I mean the married and the unmarried. 
I would not lay the leaſt imputation upon 
the unmarried tor their ill ſucceſs as Mini- 
ſters. Their Celibacy 1s, in general, not 
their fault, but their misfortune. The mar- 
ried, and for no other reaſon but becauſe they 
are married, ſupport characters more clerical : 
L | their modes of life are more clerical---their 
Congregations are more numerous, more re- 


* « Privatum autem oportet gz et pari cum civibus jure 
vivere: tum, in republica, ea velle, que tranguilla et honeſta 
ſint: talem enim et ſentire bonum civem, et dicere ſolemus, 


Cic. de Off. i. 34. 
E gular 
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gular in attendance, and more confident in 
their Miniſters. 


Gentlemen, the Wife of a Clergyman may 
do as much good by occaſional inſpection into 
the domeſtick wants of the poor, as the Cler- 
gyman himſelf by his occaſional diſcourſes to 
them, (who are deſtitute,) upon temperance 
and ſelf-denial. As there is no virtue in the 4 | 
Preacher which will not flouriſh more in the 
genial eſtate of Matrimony, than in the cold 
torpidity of Celibacy ; ſo alſo there is no com- 
fort, no happineſs, which the endearing ten- 
derneſs, the anxious ſolicitude, the watchful 
prudence of a Wife but why do I ſpeak of 
theſe to you, who are advocates for Cehibacy--- 
who hear, with ſcepticiſm or diſdain, of qua- 
lities, which your cold hearts have no concep- 
tion of ? 
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In the interval, ſince the clauſe above was 
written, in which I obſerved, that thoſe who 
are denominated men of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
. | both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, are, for the moſt | 
(| part, unmarned---I have ſeen an obſervation 
| of Lord Verulam, viz. © that the plurality of 
great characters have been Bachelors, repeated 
by an Author, from whom is borrowed the 
following quotation : 
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„At preſent,” ſays he, © the three firſt 
Stateſmen, Mr. P—tt, Mr. F—x, and L—d 
E „, arc unmarried. What a race of 
Politicians, Generals, and Philoſophers, might 
be expectcd in a nation, in which every lofty 
ſoul were unimpeded, by the care of provi- 
ding for his offspring, from following any 
grand object of contemplation ! This con- 
ſideration has detained the Soldier from the 
field--- has ſtopped the voice of the Patriot 
and deadened the curiofity of the Philoſo- 
pher. How oft have the lucubrations of the 
latter been interrupted by the ſcoldings of a 
Xantippe !” &c. &c. 


The Author in this laſt clauſe is diſpoſed to 
be humorous. However, it was, I imagine, 
upon ſome ſuch ſuſpicion, that our Legiſlators 
thought proper to conſult, as they have done, 
for the quiet of the Univerſity; and to diſtruſt 
either the prudence of its Members, or the 
gentleneſs of the Sex. 


Still, I ſhall not eraſe the quotation ; though, 
to an inexperienced reader it may appear to make 
againſt the queſtion which I maintain, and to 
add another prop tov the number which are 
wanted to fupport the wifdom of our anceſ- 
tors, or, rather, the opinion of its perfection 
and infallibility in a/ points. I ſhall leave it 
where it is; convinced, though its diſſimilarity 
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from my former aſſertions may offend at ut 
fight, that by uſe its inequalities will wear 
off, and its ſimilarity and comcidence only 
will ultimately ſtrike their conviction. 


But, upon ſecond thought---it may be of 
importance, perhaps, to be more explicit on 
this head; and to obſerve, that thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed characters (named above) are in ſuch 
a ſtate of independence, that a ſmall deviation 
in heir conduct from the common opinion 
and vulgar decorum are overlooked, or eclipſed 
in the ſplendor of their rank or their abilities. 
That theſe Gentlemen, with one exception, 
have kept their Miftreſſes---though they have 
had no Wives---1s too notorious to be queſ- 
tioned. Though I do not know that, on hat 
account, they are worſe Stateſmen, or received 
by all parties, in all companies, by both ſexes, 
of both perſuaſions, with leſs deference or 
reſpect. 


But this irregularity produces a different 
eftect, when attached to the clerical character, 
in which moſt Fellows of Colleges appear. 
Whatever indulgence individuals may be wil- 
ling to allow. a Clergyman in their private 
ſentiments, as a man, ſubject to like paſſions 
as they are; yet the moſt honourable conduct 
to the moſt virtuous Miſtreſs would, in him, 

not 
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not be permitted or overlooked, as it is in theſe 
high and venerable characters. 


Beſides---the Gentlemen, for whoſe eman- 
cipation I plead, would probably not ſhine in 
the world like Mr. P—tt, &. They, per- 
haps, fall very ſhort of his great qualities : 
but---they may abound in thoſe in which he is 
Suppoſed to be deficient. Both which are rea- 
ſons for their marrying. They may, though 
married, be as good men as Mr. F—x, or 
L—d T W; and probably will be as 
fruitful ſubjects as Mr. P—tt : and, certainly, 
will be better pariſh prieſts than were they 
Bachelors. 


Once more, Gentlemen, and I ſhall have 
done with arguments ad verecundiam. It 1s 
one of the paſſions radically inherent in hu- 
man nature, which their Founders forbid 
Fellows of Colleges to indulge : and that for 
two reaſons---Firſt, becauſe it is ſuch a paſ- 
fon; and, ſecondly, becauſe the effects of 
indulging it, even in the moderate way of 
Matrimony, would be a great annoyance to 
the progreſs of their ſtudies. 

Now, inſtead of preſcribing, or conniving 
at ſuch promiſcuous concubinage as might 
ſerve to keep the mind calm, and at liberty 
for deep and continued meditations, the ſta- 
tutes abſolutely forbid all ſuch modes of giv- 
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ing vent to the natural and occaſional effer- 
veſcence of the blood; or, inſtead of cooling 
it by ſhort diet,“ the Fellows of our Colleges 
are pampered with all the luxuries which the 
country can afford. Thus, the bounty of their 
benefactors has proved the very means of their 
greateſt mortification. In the zeal of their 
charity they have over-run the boundaries of 


good ſenſe. Thus are theſe poor fellows con- 


demned to tantalization during the better part 
of their lives. In ſhort, it is the cruelleſt com- 
bination of folly and ſuperſtition that exiſts in 
any country in Europe, in which there exiſts 
not an actual Inquifition, or Conſervatorios like 
thoſe of Lucia in Pugha. Though the Eu- 
nuch in a Seraglio lives in Paradiſe, qui non 
tabeſcit, dempto quod non novit. 


« In England, Eunuchs are never made but 
on occaſion of ſome diſeaſe, which renders 


* Aud ing vigilance; unleſs it be meaſured Poetice, 
Ut nox longa, quibus mentitur amica.“ 


Perhaps the whole of this ſamous paſſage may not appear to ſome 
readers mal à propos to be here tranſcribed: 


Ut nox longa, quibus mentitur amica, dieſque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus; ut piger annus 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum ; 

« Sic miki tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, qute ſpem 
Conſiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id, quod 

* £que pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus æquè; 
Aquè neglectum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit.” Hor. 
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ſuch an operation neceſſary.” In ſuch a caſe, 
indeed, our Statutes would preclude our Fel- 
lows of Colleges from Matrimony, with as 
much wiſdom : © as by an Arret of the Grand 
Chamber in Paris, it was, in 1665, adjudged, 
that a Eunuch could not marry, not even 
with the conſent of the women, and all the 
| parties on both fides.” 


In the Council of Nice thoſe were con- 
demned, who, out of an indiſcreet zeal, and 
to guard themſelves from ſenſual pleaſures, 
ſhould make themſelves Eunuchs. Such as 
thus mutilated their bodies, were excluded 
Jrom Holy Orders: witneſs, Leontius, Biſhop 

"Mr of Antioch, who was depoted for having prac- 

tiſed this cruelty on himſelf; and the Biſhop 

of Alexandria excommunicated two Monks, 

who had followed this example, on pretence 

of ſecuring themſelves from the impetuous 

f. motions of concupiſcence. The age of theſe 

3 Monks is not ſpecified ; but it is probable, 

| that they were not forty years of age :---the 

{1 age about which our Monk may have the good 

T6 fortune to ceaſe to be regular, and to be ad- 

| mitted into the ſecular order of Clergy. But 

if he be not of the eccleiaſtical Order, he muſt 

forteit his means of ſubfiſtence, or live like an 
Eunuch, or be a ſinner all his life time. 

One 
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One would think, that the Legiſlators of 
our Colleges had been decerved like © Origen, 
who, upon a miſunderſlanding of our Saviour's 
words in St. Matthew, xix. 12. made himſelf 
a Eunuch.” Not that they ſubmitted Sh m- 
ſelves to the rigour of their laws, but thought 
they did God ſervice when © they made Eu- 
nuchs (or Thlibize) of other men.” 


The Emperor Auguſtus was ſo ſatisfied of 
the importance of Matrimony, that on his 
return to Rome from his wars, he thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelt to his unmarried Nobles :--- 
* Your lives and actions are ſo peculiar, that 
I know not by what name to call you. Not 
by that of Men, for you perform nothing that 
is manly :---not by that of Citizens, for the 
city may periſh tor any care of yours :---nor 
by that of Romans, for you defign to extirpate 
the Roman name. Lou are guilty of murder, 
in not ſuffering thoſe to be born, who ſhould 
procced from yon ;---of impiety, in cauſing 
the names of your anceſtors to ceaſe ;---and 
of facrilege, in deſtroying your kind, which 
proceeds from Heaven. In this reſpec, there- 
fore, you diſſolve the Government, in diſobey- 
ing its laws ;---betray your Country, by mak- 
ing it barren and waſte ;---nay, and demoliſh 
your City, by depriving 1t of inhabitants. 
And I am ſenſible, that all this proceeds not 

from 
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from any kind of virtue or abſtinence, but 
from a looſeneſs and wantonneſs, which ought 
never to be encouraged in any civil Govern- 
ment.“ 

From hence we learn in what abhorrence 
this great man held a ſtate of Celibacy in 
thoſe whom no extraordinary circumſtances 
prevented from entering into the more honour- 
able ſtate of Matrimony : and the conſidera- 
tion of the queſtion, whether ſuch circum- 
ſtances neceſſarily exiſt in the caſe of thoſe 
educated for the Miniſtry of the Church, or 
for the ſtudy and advancement of learning in 


general, it is the object of theſe Remarks to 
promote. 


But I have engaged your attention, Gen- 
tlemen, perhaps, too long already. I will 
make the beſt compenſation I can, by finiſh- 
ing with the Letter to which I alluded when I 
began. For taking ſuch a liberty, I hope 7he 
Author will excuſe me; to you I need make 
no apology, becauſe the Letter, I think, is well 
worth your notice. 


* A tax for not marrying was impoſed in the year of Rome 
350. At the Cenſus, or review of the people, each perſon was 
aſked & Et tu, ex animi ſententid, Uxorem habes Liberam 
querendorum causa? He who had no wife was hereupon tined 
after a certain rate, called , Lori. 


The ſame principle ſeems to have actuated our own Legiſlature, 
when it impoſed a double tax on Bachelors keeping ſervants. 
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„By the regulations of the Imperial Se- 
minary at Moſcow it 1s eſtabliſhed, that no 
man ſhall be elected to the office of Principal 
Superintendant, who is not married; the im- 
portance of the place making it 1mproper to 
truſt it to a Bachelor. This ſingular rule 
having induced me to examine with attention 
the policy of impoſing, as we do, a ſtrict Celi- 
bacy on all the Fellows of Colleges, has led 
me to make ſome reflections on that ſubject, 
which I ſhall venture to ſubmit to the con- 
ſideration of thoſe Who may be better ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of our Univerſities than 
I am, anxious to begin an enquiry, which to 
me appears of conſiderable importance to the 
welfare of ſociety. 


« The leifure which a man unencumbered 
with a family enjoys; his freedom from care 
and anxiety ; and the removal of every cauſe 
that could diſtract him from literary purſuits ; 
are advantages on the fide of Celibacy which 
appear to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver; and 
ſeemingly are ſo important, that they alone 
have, I believed, ſufficed to decide the gene- 
ral opinion in favour of the law which pro- 
hibits all the refidents in the Univerſities from 
marrying. But a more accurate inveſtigation 
will give us reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe 

advantages 


18 
advantages are leſs weighty than we have been 
taught to imagine; and that were they as 


great as our prejudices repreſent them, yet 


they would not prove the law in queſtion to 
be beneficial. 


In every enquiry relative to the conduct 
of mankind, we muſt acknowledge theory to 
be an inſufficient guide. To experience, 
therefore, let us appeal for the advantages of 
Celibacy, and we ſhall not, I believe, find them 
to be numerous. Among men who are en- 
gaged in the active ſcenes of life, we muſt 
obſerve, that thoſe who are married, almoſt 
excluſively, are diligent ; and that a bachelor 
and an idler are little leſs than ſynonymous 
terms. The hopes of raiſing a name, and 
of eſtabliſhing a family in affluence and inde- 
pendence, make every labour light, and ſooth 
every fatigue, even of the moſt diſagreeable 
employment; and to this obſervation my ex- 
perience does not ſuggeſt to me an exception, 
nor do I believe any inſtance can be produced, 
in which marriage was the occaſion of idle- 
neſs. The diminution of leiſure we find com- 
penſated by additional motives for exertion ; 
and the loſs of time which the care of a fa- 
muly occaſions, appears to be a leſs evil than the 
liſtleſs indifference ariſing from the want of 
thoſe powerful motives to diligence which 
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natural affection ſupplies. And what can be the 
difference between the Fellows of our Colleges 
and the reſt of mankind, that ſhould prevent 
the motives, which operate ſo powerfully on 
others, from equally influencing them ? that 
ſhall make among them that ſtate favourable 
to diligence, which in every other ſtate 1s the 
parent of idleneſs and diffipation ? Is it their 
being appointed to ſuperintend the education 
of youth, that makes it neceſſary to prevent 
them trom ever knowing the feelings of a fa- 
taer? And do we prefer entruſting our chil- 
dren to thoſe who never had a fon, rather than 
to men acquainted with the anxious cares of 
parental folicitude? Or do we in this moſt 
important buſineſs blindly follow the abſurd 
prejudices of our forefathers in favour of an 
unmarned Clergy and Monaſtick inſtitutions ? 


But the queſtion before us relates not to 
the advantages of a voluntary Celibacy. To 
juſtify the preſent law in our Univerſitics, it 
mult be proved that a man defirous of marrying, 
is rendered more fit for performing his duty as 
a Fellow, by being prevented from entering 
into that ſtate, than he would be if he in- 
dulged his inclination. For the law applies 
not to thoſe who willingly continue Bachelors ; 
with regard to them it is a dead letter: it 


operates only on thoſe who are diſſatisficd with 
their 
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their preſent ſtate, and, if permitted, would 
change it. And the wiſe method Which it 
takes to render theſe men uſeful members of 
the communities to which they belong, 1s to 


perpetuate their diſſatisfaction, to impoſe up- 


on them a reſtraint which grows intolerable as 
ſoon as it is felt, and which never can be re- 
moved; to excite in their minds that diſlike 
to their ſituation, and that deſire of change, 
which muſt inevitably produce an unſettled 
ſtate of mind, unfavourable to every plan of 
ſyſtematick application, and but too likely to 
encourage that indolent and unprofitable life 
which has always been the characteriſtick of 
Monks. 


* Thus are the advantages of Celibacy 
doubtful, and the miſchiefs ariſing from en- 
forcing it by law certain. 

«« Nor let the flouriſhing condition of our 
Univerſities be conſidered as a confutation of 
my theory. That can never be uſed as an 
argument, till the law in queſtion 1s ſhewn to 
have been one of its eſſential cauſes; till in- 
ſtances are produced of men, who, in conſe- 
quence of an billing Celibacy, attained a 
degree of eminence which marriage would 
neceſſarily have prevented them from reach- 
ing, and 1t 1s proved that there are not any 
contrary inſtances ; that there are not any ex- 
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amples of men to whom Celibacy has been 
injurious. 

* But there is one conſideration which I 
have not yet mentioned, that proves confeſſedly 
the impropriety of diſcouraging Celibacy among 
the Clergy, and that applies ſtill more forcibly 
to the caſe which we are now examining. 


The proneneſs of youth to diſſolute plea- 
ſures is but too well known, and their readi- 
neſs to ſeize on any circumſtances which may 
ſerve to palliate their licentiouſneſs, cannot 
but be obſerved. What then would be the 
miſchief which any unlucky example of im- 
moral conduct among thoſe appointed to be 
their inſtructors would occaſion ! How would 
it confirm in unlawful purſuits thoſe who had 
already begun them! and how gladly it would 
be quoted, to corrupt thoſe who are yet inno- 
cent !---And who will anſwer that no ſuch 
examples will occur among hundreds of men 
condemned to Celibacy ? Who will engage 
that, among ſo many, not one will be ſuſpect- 
ed ? and in this place the ſuſpicion is as inju- 


rious as the reality. I do not mean to accuſe 


the Fellows of our Colleges of immorality : 
unacquainted with their conduct, I argue only 
from the acknowledged principles of human 
nature; and, guided by them, I will venture 
to aſſert, that, be that conduct as pure as it 

may, 
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may, the fondneſs which young men natu- 


rally have to countenance their own vices. by 


thoſe of their ſeniors, will cauſe them to be 
ſuſpected, ſo long as they are reſtrained from 
marrying; and to remove this evil there are 
no means but repealing the law which gives 
{ſtrength to theſe ſuſpicions, and without which 


they could never ariſe. 


« Unwilling to be prolix, I ſhall not purſue 
my enquiry any further; fatisfied if what I 
have already ſuggeſted be ſufficient to excite 
attention to this intereſting ſubje& ; and con- 
fident, that an impartial examination would 
end in condemning the prejudices of our fore- 
fathers in favour of an unmarried Clergy and 
monaſtick Inſtitutions, 


« O. C. D. D.” 
TVLCLARKS 
CAMBRIDGE 
COLLECTION 
THE END. 
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Page 19, note, line 1, for genere read gerere. | 
22, laſt line, for reverſion read reviſion. a f 


23, I. 2, for reverſion read reviſion. 


27, I. 16, for I imagine read I will imagine. 
28, 14, for their read your, 4 
28, J. 11, for are read i. | 1 
+ 31, I. 7, for women read woman, 
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